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ESCAPES AND ESCAPADES 


By Henry Savage. 


“He is remarkable because he has thoughts and moods of remarkable variety, and a remarkable power of 


3/6 net. 


His temperament-—not unlike, we suspect, that of t poet of his name— 
is the stuff of which before now great poets have been made. It is full of passion, of rest of dissatisfaction, of 
weariness. He desires intensely and is quickly disillusioned. But in every line that he L 


i utiful or absurd, he 


“It all really depends on just how wrongheaded Mr. Savage is—‘it’ being our prospect of having a really consider- 
I will pontify to the extent of saying that Mr. Savage is almost as good as Heine............ 
It will be observed that this is rather a remarkable volume and that M:. Savage is rather a remarkable personality— 
I hope the volume will have a success—indeed that is why I have written about it."—Ford Madox Hueffer in ! he Outlook. 


“This fine volume of verse......... He is properly to be classed with the philosophical poets, that is with Keats ; 
and with Tennyson, with the Tennyson who is not trying to be a philosopher.” Arthur Machen in The Evening News. 


“Escapes and Escapades’ contains much that is exquisitely beautiful.”—Daily Sketch. 
THE POMEGRANATE PRESS, 8 & 9 St. James’s Market, Jermyn Street, S.W. 
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DANCING TAUGHT.—Stage, Fancy, Ballroom, etc. 

Classes, Saturday 2.30 till 4, at Tue Girsy Crus. Terms 
moderate.—Apply Miss Haze. Hoop, 40 Atherfold Road, 
Stockwell, S.W. 


JOURNALISTIC & SECRETARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES. 
Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months course from any 
date. Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the 
TrianGtzs Secretariat Orrices, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


YPEWRITING promptly and accurately done. tod. 
per 1,000 words. Specimens and references.—Address Miss 


Mgsser, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Kipling’s Complete Works, 
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Axthur Symons’ Romantic Movement in English Poetry ; William 
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Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cambridge University Press, £3 138. éd., 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUES OF BOOKS, 
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R. ATKINSON, 
97 SUNDERLAND ROAD, FOREST HILL, LONDON. 





TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


CATALOGUE of ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY, arranged under 
various Counties, at specially low prices, sent free on application 


Thomas Thorpe, 95 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


BERNON’S 
INTRODUCTION TO GRAMMAR. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH, &d. 
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This little book may be recommended. It is distin- 
guished by clearness.—Journal of Education. 
We commend this handy little book to teachers with 


pleasure.—The Schoolmistress 


; for clearness and simplicity—the two indispensable 
qualities in an elementary treatise—we have not seen surpassed 
it will be a splendid help to beginners.—The Academy. 
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Brighter and Cleaner 
Fires with less Coal 








(CAMERON'S Coal Saver is a most welcome discovery 

which brings added comfort and cheer into the home. 
Its effect on the fire is wonderful. Dull, dead, smoking 
coal is transformed in a few minutes into a live, bright 
and cheerful-looking glow. Combustion is slower—heat 
is intensified. You can use Cameron’s Coal Saver in the 
daintiest drawing-room without the slightest mess or 
trouble. In the kitchen it is most convenient—the 
smokeless glow makes cooking easy. 


Smoke and Soot Banished 


Coal, Coke or Slack fires treated with Cameron’s Coal 
Saver burn slowly without smoke or soot, leaving only 


‘a fine ash when burnt out. Slack can now be used with 


comfort in every room without dirt or mess. 


Cameron’s 





Coal Saver 





HOW TO USE IT. 


There is no trouble or inconvenience whatever in using 
Cameron’s Coal Saver. When you place fresh coals on 
the fire take the sprinkler top carton and sprinkle a little 
of the powder on the fire. The effect of Cameron's Coal 
Saver lasts until the slowly burning coal becomes re- 
duced to ashes. All that is needed is a little Cameron's 
Coal Saver each time the fire is made up. 


Our Money Back Offer 


We ask you to try Cameron's Coal Saver at our ex- 
pense—we take all risk. Send to-day for a large 
carton, give it a fair trial; if the results are not satis- 
factory to you, return the partly used carton and with- 
out question we will at once refund your money in full. 
We could not make this straightforward offer unless we 
had complete confidence in the wonderful effects of 
Cameron's Coal Saver on all qualities of Coal, Coke 
and Slack. We do not make any exaggerated statements 


but prefer to leave the judgment to you. 
2 / a Large Six ] 2 / 6 


Carton. Cartons 
Write to-day enclosiag P.O. or Cheque for trial carton 
sufficient to treat 25 cwt. of coal to the actual manv- 
facturers, CAMERON’S COAL SAVER CO, 
21 Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 


Send for Trial Tin to-day! 





Money Back if not satisfied 
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TO H.LS. 


Your toys are all about the floor . . 
I pray that I may die before 

I see them there and you not here. 
O foolish fond! The chances are 
That long before your passing, dear, 
I shall be underneath the sod 

Or, haply, following afar 

The road that leads me nearer God. 


And yet who loves must fear, and you 
Whose toys are in my heart may know 


One day love’s gladness and its woe, 
And wonder if this life is worth 
The price we pay for it who woo 

In vain that promised second birth 
Whereby we live and love without 
This human legacy of doubt. 


And you may find it! That should be 


Enough for those of us who fail. 


But no! Self claims us yet, and we 
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Must follow where our fates may lead. 


I cannot even wish indeed 

That you a happier day may hail 
Than I have known !—O little son, 
This is no love to meet my need— 
Wake in my heart a deeper one! 
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LIFE AND LETTERS. 


we are not getting the right war poetry 
appears to us to be entirely unjust. In 
a recent issue of the Academy we called 
attention to the overpowering excellence of a war lyric 
by the late Francis Grenfell, published by the Times, 
and, indeed, almost from the beginning of the war 
the Zimes has been proffering us moving lyrical work 
on the great subject. Only the other day our con- 
temporary published a fine piece of blank verse by 
Gerald Caldwell, of the British Expeditionary Force. 
From this beautiful poem, called “To the Dead,” we 
venture to take the following lines :— 


Then tho’ we walk no more 
The woods together, lie in the grass no more, 
For us the long grass blows, the woods are green, 
For us the valleys smile, the streams are bright, 
For us the kind sun still is comfortable 
And the birds sing: and since your feet and mine 
Have trod the lanes together, climbed the hills, 
Then in the lanes and on the little hills 
Our feet are beautiful for evermore. 
And you—O if I call you, you will come, 


Most loved, most lovely faces of my friends 
Who are so safely housed within my heart, 
So parcel of this blessed spirit land 


Which is my own heart’s England, so possest 
Of all its ways to walk familiarly 

And be at home, that I can count on you, 
Loving you so, being loved, to wait for me, 
So may I turn me in, and by some sweet 
Remembered pathway find you once again. 
Then we can walk together, I with you, 

Or you, or you along some quiet road, 

\nd talk the foolish, old, forgivable talk, 
And laugh together: you will turn your head, 
Look as you used to look, speak as you spoke, 
My friend to me, and I your friead to you. 
Only when at the last, by some cross-road 
Our longer shadows, falling on the grass, 
Turn us back homeward, and the setting sun 
Shines like a golden glory round your head, 
There will be something sudden and strange in you. 
Then you will lean, and look into my eyes, 
And I shall see the bright wound at your side, 
And feel the new blood flowing to my heart, 
Your blood, belovéd, flowing to my heart, 
And I shall hear you speaking in my ear— 

O not the old, forgivable, foolish talk, 

But flames, and exaltations, and Cesires, 

But hopes, and comprehensions, and resolves, 
But holy, incommunicable things 

That like immortal birds sing in my breast, 
And, -pringing from a fire of sacrifice, 

Beat with bright wings about the throne of God. 


We don’t see much to grumble at here. 





And in humbler quarters we are also getting 
occasional flashes of the real fire. For example, in 
the Star the other night there was a poem by Bom- 
bardier R. Bumpus, who was wounded in Gallipoli, 
and has been invalided to a hospital in Cairo. Bom- 
bardier Bumpus gets a bit 6tit of hand in places, but 


er 
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on the whole he has produced a poem of which Mr. 
Kipling himself might not be ashamed. The appended 
two stanzas with their refrain show quite plainly that 
the Bombardier has the root of certain matters in him: 


Then they gathered us together an’ they sorted out the 
worst— 

What they called the “‘ stretcher cases ’’—an’ they tended 
to us first. 

They was overworked and crowded, ’en the Doc’ ’ud give 
a sigh, 

“* Hopeless, that case ’’—‘ That 
softly, passing by. 

God! they watched ‘im, silent, suffrin’, watchin’ Hope 
a-passing by. 


one also ’’—-speakin’ 


Passing by! 
sigh. 

For it ain’t no place for drama, an’ a man ’as got 
ter die; 

"En I thought I ’eard a whimper an’ a little soft 
reply— 

‘** Greater love than this hath no man ” 
passing by. 


Passing by! Curt command~an’ stifled 


—someone speakin’ 


So they ships me off to “ Blighty,” 
in a ward. 

I was short a leg an’ peeper, but they treats me like a 
lord. 

I’d allus bin a lonely bloke, an’ so I used ter lie 

An’ watch the fren’s of other men continual passing by. 

Sisters, children, wives an’ muvvers, everlastin’ passing 
by. 


"en they sticks me 


Passing by! Passing by! Wiva smile or wiv a sigh, 
Wiv their cigarettes ’en matches, flowers or shirt or 
pipe or tie, 
"En one ‘ud sometimes stop an’ speak—I used ter 
wonder why— 
‘Cos I ain’t no blame’ Adonis, not ter notice, passing by. 


We hope to hear more of the Bombardier poet. 





Which reminds us that the fashion now is to put 
epithets before the decent title of poet. A young 
gentleman from Ireland is being advertised by his 
publisher as the Scavenger poet, which, if one had 
mot read the works of certain Georgian poets might 
And now, if 
you please, we are actually to have a Downing Street 
poet. For Mr. Jackson, of Sidgwick and Jackson, 
assures an evening paper that the author of a little 
volume of poems about to be published by Messrs. 
Sidgwick and Jackson is Lieut. Herbert Asquith, a 
son of the Premier. 


be taken for a contradiction in terms. 


“ The MS. was delivered to us from Downing Street,” 
says Mr. Jackson, with a smack of the lips, “and is 
being rushed out before Christmas.” 


Sounds like taking a trench! There are only eight 


poems in the volume, it seems, and we suppose it may 
be taken for granted that they will do no discredit to 
Downing Street. 


But what with “ postman,” “ scaven- 
ger,” “blacksmith,” “railway porter,” “taxi-cab driver,” 
“super-tramp,” “Downing Street” and “bankrupt” poets, 
not to mention the famous “poet with a wooden leg,” 
ane wonders where the ordinary practitioner comes in. 





Meanwhile Mr. Stephen Phillips has died, and 
the Sunday Times publishes the following sonnet about 
him :— 

Now you are dead and past the bitter fret 

And the long doubt and the disputed throne, 

And the contempts which turn the heart to stone, 

Who that hath wit shall breathe you a regret? 

Who that hath tears shall pay you pity’s debt? 

Unto your place of easing you are gone, 


Having fetched for us Beauty from her own 
Lodges of gold by silver orchards set. 


Oh, mortal man that looked in angels’ eyes 

And still of baseness took both rood and reed, 

Griever who wed bright visions to great sounds, 

Teller of sorrowful proud histories; 

We put our silly fingers in your wounds 

And it is well that they no longer bleed. 
It has been said, with what truth we know not, that 
at one time Mr. Phillips’ income from his poems and 
plays amounted to considerably more than a thousand 
a year, and we believe that he himself wrote an article 
in which he stated that he had been able to live with 
“fair comfort” for a considerable number of years by 
the exercise of the poetic art. But the fact remains 
that in 1910 or thereabouts Mr. Phillips became a 
bankrupt on liabilities which did not amount to more 
than £200. And the fact also remains that at any 
rate after the bankruptcy he had to learn by bitter 
experience what poverty means. It has always seemed 
to us a crying scandal that the author of Christ in 
Hades was never given a grant or pension from the 
Civil List. He belonged in the beginning to what may 
be termed the Bodley Head fellowship of young 
poets, which included William Watson, Richard 
Le Gallienne, W. B. Yeats, John Davidson, Arthur 
Symons, and Laurence Binyon. With the single ex- 
ception of Phillips, all these poets were either pensioned 
or otherwise provided for out of the public purse. No 
doubt they deserved it. And it may be that the 
leaving out of Stephen Phillips was due to the fact 
that he lived his life in a way which made it appear 
that he had more to do with the stage than with poetry 
proper. In fact, it might be said of him that he was 
a son of Apollo who figured in the town like a “ rest- 
ing” tragedian; and we are given to understand that 
the Government do not love “sich.” Anyway, Phillips 
got no pension. But he leaves behind him a consider- 
able body of work which must of necessity go into 
English literature and abide there. And there are 
plenty of passages of Phillips which are as passionate 
and as sweeping and as poignant as anything of 
Marlowe. During his lifetime we raised the question 
of a proper provision for this fine poet in the Academy 
and elsewhere more than once. It seems to us that 
it is the plain duty of the authorities to see to it 
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that his widow is at least placed beyond the reach of 
want. If promise is to be made snug, it is surely just 


that the dependents of performance should be con- 
sidered. 





The December English Review contains only one 


”» 


“poem,” instead of the four or five to which it has 
hitherto accustomed us. The author is Mr. William 
Watson, and here are Mr. Watson’s opening lines : — 


Out of the gutters and slums of Hell— 

Disgorged from the vast infernal sewer— 
Vomited forth from a world where dwell 

Childhood, maidenhood, wifehood pure— 

She arose and towered on earth and sea, 
Clothed in her green putridity. 


Which is surely very indifferent stuff. Mr. Watson 
continues in the same vein for a page or so, and winds 
up as he began with “Hell” for a rhyme. Then in 
the Fortnighily we have the celebrated Mr. John 
Masefield, who, if it were not for the sacredness of 
his subject, might be conceived to have taken to the 
writing of pantomimes. Here is a sample of the kind 
of talk Mr, Masefield puts into the mouth of Herod : — 


This morning, yes; you sent that man to me 
Because his crime was laid in Galilee. 

A little thing but still it touched me close; 

It made me think how our disputes arose, 
When thieves out of your province brought to me 
Were punished with a fine, perhaps set free, 

Not sent to you to judge, as you sent him. 

In future you will find me more a friend, 

Or so I hope. 


Or, as the bold, bad, banal baron will be saying in 
the provinces in a week or so:— 


This being my daughter’s wedding day, 
Ten thousand pounds I’m going to give away! 


The elder Weller was a good critic when he said, 
“Beware of Vidders, Samivel.” 





Somebocy has bcen asking Mr. Max Beerbohm 
if he “ were not going to draw war cartoons.” 


“Oh, good heavens, no!’”’ Mr. Beerbohm is reported 
to have replied. ‘‘ The war is much too tremendous an 
affair for that. It’s all very well for Raemaekers. He’s 
the master of the iragic and epic line. He’s the greatest 
cartoonist, I think, since Daumier. 

“But I—no, not I! I can conceive the right sort 
of ideas. I can feel the right sort of emotions. But I 
can’t express them in line. My technique is of the wrong 
kind. I can only draw funnily. And so I don’t propose 
to draw any war pictures, thank you. You don’t want 
a clown straddling ‘about in a country that is at the 
supreme crisis of its history—do you? ”’ 


Of course, we don’t. But, dear Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
you never drew anything funny—or shall we say 
scathing—about much more important people than the 
Kaiser or the Crown Prince, did you? And you have 
never been severe in your life, have you?—only comic! 
We daresay the war will be easily prosecuted to a 
Successful issue without the assistance of Mr. Beer- 
bohm. And it may be that we shall not want a clown 
Straddling about in the country even then. 


THE ACADEMY<@=—"_ 


GEORGIAN POETRY. 


Some writer for the Chocolate Press has lately 
asserted that Mr. Asquith “takes a lively interest in 
Georgian poetry.” This may be the merest gossip or 
it may be the truth, in which case we are sorry for 
both Mr. Asquith and poetry. We object very strongly 
to the term “ Georgian poetry “ as applied to contem- 
porary verse. Who is George? It is true that we are 
now living in the reign of His Majesty King 
George V., whom God preserve, and it may be that 
in time to come the literary product of that reign 
will be dealt with by the historians in sections properly 
headed “the Georgian period.” But we doubt it. 
There already exists a more or less well defined 
“Georgian period” in English literature, and we 
cannot conceive of any assessor of the writings of our 
day setting up for himself a “ George the Fifthian 
period.” In point of fact, the newly dubbed “ Georgian 
poets” are in the main no more Georgian poets than 
they are Edwardian poets or Victorian poets. And 
in view of the particular kind of poets which the coiners 
of this Brummagem phrase have seen fit to segregate 
under its pretty protection, we consider that it is as 
uncomplimentary to the King as it is offensive to 
letters. A while back there was published a volume 
called Georgian Poetry, 1911-1912, the object of which, 
we are told, was “to give a convenient survey of the 
work published within two years by some poets of 
That book 


and in consequence we 


the newer generation.” “Some” is good! 
it appears, “was welcomed,” 
are now bidden to consider Georgian Poetry 1913-1915. 
We have considered it, and we are not edified. 
Georgian Poetry 1913-1915 is represented by a matter 
of fourteen poets, two of whom are dead, while the 
other dozen flourish in the flesh. And of this dozen, 
four are absolutely negligible, five have accomplished 
passable and perhaps even memorable things, and the 
remaining three must be the poets who loom large in 
the great anthologist’s mind when he thinks about 
“Georgian poetry.” Of the work of the two dead 
poets we will say nothing at this juncture; neither will 
we trouble the negligibles, nor the passables with 
criticism which would not flatter them. But we have 
a public duty by the boldest of the band, whose names 
are Gordon Bottomley, Ralph Hodgson, and Lascelles 
Abercrombie. The poet Bottomley has pride of place 
in the Georgian Poetry 1913-1914; Ralph Hodgson is 
set gloriously about the middle, and Mr. Abercrombie 
is requisitioned to put the lid on matters, as it were. 
Now Mr. Ralph Hodgson, who is the prince of the 
three, should by this time be known to everybody with 
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an eye for poetry as the author of a couple of lyrical 
pieces named respectively The Bull and The Song of 
For both of these works, and particularly 
for The Song of Honour, we have due admiration. 
They are authentic pieces of writing, and only one of 
them, Zhe Bull to wit, comes near being “ Georgian ” 
in the bloated, brutal “Georgian’’ manner. The 
Song of Honour will last because it is not “ Georgian,” 
and The Bull will suffer because it is “ Georgian ”— 
though the force and power of it may keep it alive. 

And now let us turn to the pick of the Georgian 
basket, Mr. Gordon Bottomley, for whose special 
behoof we are assured “the alphabetical arrangement ” 
of the contributors to the volume “ has been modified 
in order to recognise the honour” he has done to 
Georgian Poetry 1913-1915 “by allowing his play to 
be first published ” therein. The play is called King 
Lears Wife, and, of course, it begins and ends in a 
bedchamber and deals with a “problem.” With the 
problem itself we are not concerned, excepting to say 
that it was probably no problem at all to Lear and 


Honour. 


his wife, and still less to Lear and his mistress, who, 
doubtless as is not 
And we suppose that if ever 
Mr. Bottomley’s effort comes to be popularly discussed, 
which is unlikely, his defenders will assert that the 
The 
fact that poets should not write sermons gua sermons 
would not trouble them; nor is it troubling us. It 
is because Mr. Bottomley is “ Georgian” down to his 
finger tips and the end of his rake that the people 
who know what poetry is will not be prepared to suffer 
him. King Lear's Wife is not for the lover of either 
poetry or tragedy, but merely for the cultivated suffra- 
gette and the frowsy disciple of little masters. Per- 
haps there are honest readers in the world who will 


“a concession to the proprieties,” 
mentioned in the title. 


playlet is really “a sermon against adultery.” 


put up with Mr. Bottomley for sundry pages in which 


he manages to make a show of keeping out of the 
dubious. 


But who with a mind worth mentioning 
about will stand for this lyric, which the “ Georgian,” 
we take it, will call “ faultless.” 


A louse crept out of my lady’s shift— 
Ahumm, Ahumm, Ahee— 

Crying, ‘‘Oi! Oi! We’re turned adrift; 

The lady’s bosom is cold and stiffed, 
And her arm-pit’s cold for me.” 


“* The lady’s linen’s no longer neat :— 
Ahumm, Ahumm, Ahee— 

Her savour is neither warm nor sweet; 

It’s close for two in a winding sheet, 

And lice are too good for worms to eat; 
So here’s no place for me.” 


And if you want any more, here is an example 
the blank verse :— 


Her pocket is empty; Merryn has been here first. 
Hearken, and then begin : 

You have not touched a royal corpse before, 
But I have stretched a king and an old queen, 
A king’s aunt and a king's brother too, 

Without much boasting of a still-born princess; 
So that I know, as a priest knows his prayers, 
All that is written in the chamberlain’s book 
About the handling of exalted corpses, 
Stripping them and trussing them for the grave: 
And there it says that the chief corpse-washer 
Shall take for her own use by sacred righi 

The coverlid, the upper sheet, the mattress 

Of any bed in which a queen has died, 

And the last robe of state the body wore; 
While humbler helpers may divide among them 
The undersheet, the pillow, and the bed-gown 
Stript from the cooling queen. 


There is a queen in Georgian England to whom the 
offering of such poetry for perusal would be an insult; 
and we say it is an insult to King George that his 
name should be dragged into such literary usages. 
Mr. Bottomley concludes the work whereby he has 
conferred such “honour” on the gentleman who has 
compiled Georgian Poetry 1913-1915 with the louse 
and the Ahumm, Ahee, already presented. 

We may now turn to Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, 
the donne bouche. Mr. Abercrombie is also in the 
playlet line, and he calls his piece The End of the 
World. The “persons” in it have names like Huff, 
Sollers, Shale, and Warp. Huff’s wife, it seems, has 
gone off with Shale in the fine old Georgian way, 
and naturally here is another problem for discussion 
by the world and his wife after dinner. With 
the help of a dowser and a comet, Mr. Aber- 
crombie plods along on his old galled horse, and 
when he can’t find beauty, which is always beyond 
him, he makes up by Georgian “ forcefulness ” : — 


Huff. Oh, you’re one 

Has stood in the brunt of the world’s wickedness, 
Like me? But listen, and I’ll give you a tale 

Of wicked things done in this little valley, 

Done against me, will surely make you think 

The Devil here fetcht up his masterpiece. 

Sollers. Ah, but it’s hot enough without you talking 
Your old hell fire about that pzir of sinners. 
Leave them alone and drink. 
Huff. 

One of these days. 

Merrick. But ther’ll be enough to drink 
When that begins! Best keep your skin full now. 
Stranger. What do I care for wickedness? Let those 
Who've played with dirt, and thought the game was bold, 
Make much of it while they can; there’s a big thing 
Coming down to us, ay, well on its road, 

Will make their ploys seem mighty piddling sport. 


I'll smell them grilling 


The whole play is couched more or less in this same 
hearty vein, and always there is a handing out of dull 
dubiety for dull dubiety’s sake. Late in the proceed- 
ings Huff says :—- 


I was in Droitwich; and the sight of the place 

Is where they cook the brine; a long dark shed, 
Hot as an oven, full of a grey stream 

And ruddy light that leaks out of the furnace; 
And stirring the troughs, ladling the brine that boils 
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As thick as treacle, a double standing row, 
Women—boldly talking in wicked jokes 

All day long. I went to see ’em. It was 

A wonderful rousing sight. Not one of them 
Was really wearing clothes: half of a sack 
Pinned in an apron was enough for most, 
And here and there might be a petticoat; 
But nothing in the way of bodices.— 

O, they knew words to shame a carter’s face! 


A rousing sight indeed! 

Generally it is most difficult to imagine what 
precise aim or purpose these “Georgian” dabblers in 
the puddle of life have set before them. We take it 
that they have discovered that there is “a market ” 
for poetry, and that the “market” at any rate is in- 
capable of perceiving the difference between poetry and 
muddy metrical exercises. And as poetry is difficult 
of achievement, and the muddy metrical exercise can 
be achieved by anybody who has command of a penny- 
worth of ink and an elastic literary conscience, they 
take tne line of least resistance and do a roaring trade 
in “the market.” Mr. Abercrombie knows the business 
well, and his own words are the best criticism for his 
Georgian peers. 

Let those 

Who've played with dirt, and thought the game was bold, 

Make much of it while they can... . 

We have seen these people rise before—and we 
have seen them fall. 





ELLEN MAY. 


The sun, dustily streaming into the room, showed 
her, as she awoke, her little sister Janie curled up 
miserably among the greyish blankets and crying. 
Rubbing her eyes, she jumped out of the large bed 
where the twins were untidily sleeping and opened 
the window to let some air into the stuffiness—bright 
air full of the hum of the waking village. Wriggling 
her thin shoulders out of her nightdress and into the 
tagged underclothes, she gave a few tugs at her hair 
and turned to the bed. 

“What’s the matter now?” 

But the child did not answer, and so she ran 
downstairs and splashed her face under the tap and 
knocked at Gran’ma’s door. When she reached her 
bedroom again her sister had roused the twins who 
were squabbling violently, their cries echoed by the 
noisy jackdaws in the full sunlight of the roofs. Her 
mother, in bed with the new baby, called faintly and 
in an exasperated tone, “Ellen May !” through the wall. 

The child attended to her wants, filled a pitcher 
and put it outside Gran’ma’s door, slipped on her old 
biack dress which was much too tight for her, seized 


a jug and some pence from the cracked china sauce- 
boat on the dresser and, unbarring the door, climbed 
the street for the milk. In her absence Janie had got 
up, and by the time Ellen May had separated and 
dressed the babies she was already in the kitchen 
and calling for breakfast. Outside, she could hear the 
children on their way to school, talking up the street, 
Ellen May 
cut her a hunk of bread and butter and, throwing a 
hurried glance at her to see if she was fairly clean, 
sent her off. 


munching their breakfast as they went. 


Meanwhile Gran’ma had come out of her room 
and was creaking up the stairs to see what Ma wanted : 
the twins had climbed down and, joined by a younger 
brother, just toddling, set up a howl for food. Their 
sister, dispensing bread and butter and nibbling her- 
self at a more thickly buttered bit, left them at 
last with some scraps of cake and the remains of a 
cold apple-pie. In the confusion of the yard she 
found another child hiding from school. Her she 
flew at and cuffed. The little girl began to cry, and 
immediately as if by some pre-arranged fraternal 
agreement of mutual defence, the three boys left 
their meal and yelled dismally in sympathy, until 
Gran’ma clattered down and weakly cut more bread 
and butter, scolding Ellen May for not keeping them 
quiet. 

That was the usual morning for Ellen May. 
Though she was only eleven, the household duties 
seemed to devolve on her; for Gran’ma merely did 
what she felt inclined for, mostly pottering with a 
red watering can about her windowsill of ferns and 
everlastingly flowerless geraniums, and Ma had no 
sooner, it seemed, recovered from having one baby than 
she set about having another. The result was that, 
in spite of the eldest child’s hard work, most things 
remained undone; which accounted perhaps for the 
stale, unwashed, dirty smell which the opened door 
exuded now and then into the street. Gran’ma, how- 
ever, who preserved a little sitting-room of her own 
next to the kitchen, for warmth, managed somehow to 
be, or at any rate to appear, miraculously clean; and 
it was probably owing to her that at last some strange 
perspiring woman was sent for who set them all by 
the ears, while the house began to look as if an earth- 
quake had devastated its interior, and Ellen May 
stubbornly watched the intruder with a dispassionate 
interest and criticism which was, if nothing else, 
annoying. 

These most definite “cleanings up” took place 
usually just before a visit from Da—a person in- 





separably connected in the mind of Ellen May with 
the bristly “feel” of his huge moustache against her 
cheek and a richness of thick slabs of toffee deli- 
ciously unlike any that could be obtained in the vil- 
lage. Some mysterious “business” kept him mostly 
from home in a big town “up country,” supremely in- 
teresting to the children if he was in the mood to tell 
of it. He came back to the village punctually with 
each occasion when his family was added to (there 
must have been other times, but none so definitely 
marked), a fascinating visitor whose good temper 
lasted barely as long as the sucked toffee, and after 
three or four days of growing resentment against him 
on the part of the children he left his wife to complain 
to the in-gathered neighbours of his perpetual absence, 
“not but what,” as she said, it didn’t make things 
easier to have no man to look after as well. The 
force of that “as well” was intensified by the squeal- 
ing, fighting presence of innumerable offspring, all 
over the house. 

On the morning before these momentous visits 
Ellen May was to be seen in a skirt and “chimmy,” 
her dark hair done in two sickly “weaves” tied with 
dirty tape, vigorously rubbing away at the brass door 
handle and knocker. Her serious, occupied face, her 
stick-like arms and the busy waggle of her little thin 
figure did glean for her the pitying remarks of the 
neighbours, who at that time of day filled the street 
with flapping mats and clouds of dust. “ Poor little 
skerrymudge ” she indeed was, as she rubbed and 
scrubbed and rattled away.... And when she 
opened the door and slipped inside, Gran’ma’s voice 
would be heard: “’Oo beat ’ee, my lover? [I'll stop 
xs ears for ’im, the young pest!” Then presently, as 
the uproar died down, would come, shrilly, “Ellen 
May! Ellen May! Where's she to. . But 
Gran’ma was singularly delicate in her language, which 
seemed somehow to suit her white plastered hair and 
pink unruffled face; unlike her daughter who always 
for the slightest misdemeanour threatened the most 
horrible retaliation on her children’s “ guts.” That was 
the distinction the children knew, and profited by: 
Gran’ma would scold and scold, but you could be 
certain that you wouldn’t have to duck away... . 

There were other distinctions, too, of visitors, smel- 
lable, tangible. The rank savour of cigars and, 


>” 


horribly, the greasy odour of the inside of caps pleas- 
antly tickled them; and, to the touch, the soft hairy 
texture of a portly watch-bechained waistcoat of a won- 
drous plaid pattern which adorned the person of a 
venerable uncle appealed to their nestled cheeks almost 
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as much as the strong surface of sailor serge did to a 
hand that ecstatically stroked it: a small enough 
excursion into the realms of sense, but which counted 
for .much among the pleasures of their simple day. 
They gauged the standard of judgment for these 
visitors by how much they would stand, and for how 
long they would stand it—which, after all, brought 
them back again in their infantile reasoning to the 
fundamental and well-known distinction between Ma 
and Gran’ma. 

But for Ellen May there were moments of relief 
when she set out, beyond reach of sudden summons, 
on an errand to the shops, falling in with a companion 
kept home from school perhaps for the washing, with 
whom she could indulge in her little elderly gossip 

. or on the beach when, amongst the children play- 
ing in the boats she could read at her leisure a book 
borrowed from Gran’ma’s scant library .. . or when 
with the little ones well scrubbed and jerseyed she was 
to go up into the lanes and fields. Wearily preceding 
them she would go, her head still buried in the book, 
looking up now and again to call to her charges, 
“Come on ere!” or “ Wipe yer nose! ” invariably 
replied to by a prompt “Shan’t, for you!” and then 
a kick and a scuffle, or a stone thrown, and she would 
fly, eyes darting, to keep them apart with threats of an 
immediate return. 

At other times, when Ma was well, they would be 
taken out with her, clothed in all the terrific import- 
ance of “Sunday best,” to the town close by, where 
the shopfronts had so magnetic an attraction for eyes— 
and for noses, too, which, if Ma left them outside, 
immediately glued themselves to the fascinating 
panes, and they would return in a dusk marvellously 
lighted, the youngest by now wailing at his mother’s 
heels, dragging from a pace which seemed io make 
him fly out, his quick feet almost off the ground, as if 
carried by the very force of their walking—like a 


quite useless appendage streaming behind, just as Ma's 
flimsy scarf streamed out; while Ellen May pestered 
her with questions until told peremptorily to shut up. 
And then, at the very bottom of their street, Ma would 
become conscious of that jerky wailing, and, crying, 
“Are you tired, then, my ’andsome?” would pick him 
up amongst her parcels and carry him, soothed, past 
those inquisitive windows. . And sometimes 
Gran’ma would sail off, rustling in all the glory of a 
hoarded silk petticoat, on some vague mission about 
which she and Ma would converse in low tones on her 
return, but after which, dating from the immediate 
dispensation of sticky sweets, a comfortable sense of 
plenty descended for a time upon the household. 
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These were but occasions, stamped with a vivid 
recollection that looked eagerly forward to their 
erratic and uncertain reappearance. They, and an 
infrequent funeral or wedding, were the movable 
feasts of the child’s calendar. They fell, unexpectedly, 
like a sudden refreshing shower—just when Ma “felt 
like it.” The other occasions, fixed beyond such mere 
arbitrary treatment, the village “feast,” the town fair, 
school-treats and “galas,” were altogether too magnifi- 
cent to bear thinking of save during the few feverish 
days preceding them. They were her right; they had 
a promise, never yet quite fulfilled, of things so out 
of the ordinary, magical dipensaries of buns and bis- 
cuits, sweets and “fairings” and roundabouts, which 
bulged her little mind out of all proportion. She 
looked forward to these more “ grown-up” functions, 
unable any longer (though she, too, had had her days 
of joys) to appreciate those simpler pleasures of her 
brothers who chased cats or, dizzily wavering about 
the street embarrassed by the choice of so many 
wonderful things to do, mimicked the cries of the 
vegetable-sellers as she worked. . . 

But at last after the day’s labours the evening 
came, and the cries dwindled from the streets before 
the crisp sounds of night. The children scrambled 
about the kitchen, over the chairs, and on the table 
under the hanging lamp. Ellen May, in despair of 
her reading, packed them off to bed and stayed a little, 
her head propped over her book, while Gran’ma who 
had come silently in filled the kettles on the stove; 
and then herself, the last dish dried, mounted the 
stairs. 

In the unfriendly light of the candle, which shot 
great ominous shadows into all the corners, she could 
see as she quickly undressed the twins sleeping peace- 
fully. But Janie was snoring, her head thrown pain- 
fully back, and legs crumpled under the blankets. . 


GERALD MILLER. 





ON OUR DISLIKE OF THE 
THEATRE. 


A great number of people have expressed disgust 
at the neglect of the theatre in this country, and many 
brave schemes have been offered for our amendment. 
But as yet no one has succeeded in persuading us into 
teally liking the theatre. We would sooner hear Sir 
Herbert lecture than see him act, and our devotion to 
the younger generation of actresses is entirely satisfied 
by reading about them in the picture papers. Our in- 


difference to the theatre is such that, apart from those 
who are professionally connected with the stage, there 
are but two kinds of men whose interest in the drama 
is in any way considerable. 

One is a happy person whose child-like dreams of 
the theatre have never faded. Most of us are able to 
preserve something from the havoc wrought by experi- 
ence. And just as there are men whose passion for 
detective stories even of the crudest is a never-failing 
source of relaxation, so also are there others capable 
of entering a theatre and leaving the manacles of 
worldly wisdom behind them. It remains a fairy place 
filled with bright lights and dream-like surprises. The 
ease with which a man of this kind is thrilled provokes 
the suspicion or derision of those of us who are un- 
moved. “I knew I should enjoy it even before the 
curtain went up!” was the remark of one of these 
easily entertained people as he recalled The Belle of 
New York. A child at its first pantomime could not 
have expressed a greater enthusiasm. Nor, perhaps, 
could the man in the pit who was observed to be weep- 
ing over a sentimental passage in one of our recent 
musical comedies, a passage for which the composer, as 
a countryman of William Byrd, might well hang his 
head in the halter of shame. 

As a rule the born playgoer is unmarried. For him 
a visit to the theatre is a pleasure unalloyed. Never has 
he descended to the pious duty of escorting fianctes. 
He has never considered the theatre as a place where 
tired or rebellious wives may be taken by way of an 
outing and by chance be soothed. “To be taken out 
of oneself” is a phrase which has no meaning for a 
person for whom the theatre is the one spot in the world 
where he is able to find himself. Still more beyond 
his comprehension is the pomp and circumstance of 
taking one’s family to the play. He is a happy, 
amiable person whose pleasures are self-contained. 
Usually he is a member of a club where playgoers fore- 
gather and where he spends many agreeable hours 
comparing reminiscent notes with his cronies. He will 
listen deferentially to the old gentleman in the corner 
who has only one notable claim upon life, namely, 
a recollection of Madame Vestris. Some day he will 
himself be transformed unprotesting into that old 
gentleman. 


To this type of playgoer an interest in the theatre 

That of the other type is accidental and 
Out of the moral and social unrest inci- 
dent to Northern Europe was born a new playgoer 
who desires to carry his mundane discontent with him 
into his pleasures. His demand is for a play which, if 


is instinctive. 
intellectual. 





it is capable of exhibiting happiness at all, must show 
that people can endure a stern Puritanical kind of 
satisfaction from the joys of life, provided they 
are sufficiently haunted by the wickedness of its 
economic and moral tyrannies. A new kind of 
Reppresentazioni was called into being for their benefit. 
Instead of being composed of joyful situations, how- 
ever, it concerns the dismal lives of slum-landlords, 
strike-breakers, or has the object of showing the 
lamentable condition of a society which does not permit 
an adulterer to be a minister of state. Playgoers who 
care for this type of play have their clubs, too. But 
they are not clubs which would provide an arm-chair 
for the old gentleman who recalls Madame Vestris. 
The oratory heard there would be thrown away on 
him. If by chance he strayed in to hear it he 
would soon be lulled into a condition of semi-somno- 
lence, and would blot out a dreary modern world by 
dreams of Madame Vestris. 

Those who do not belong fo either of these types 
of playgoers, that is, the majority of us, are apt to find 
the theatre a place of weary social pilgrimage. The 
thrill, which is after all the ultimate desire in play- 
going, is so rarely found. The artistic limitations of 
play-making which entail that characters should “ keep 
moving” disturbs a thoughtful man, while the fact 
that dialogue must be an uninterrupted stream en- 
furiates a man of action. Gratitude always exists at 
the back of our minds because the national characteris- 
tics of our countrymen prevent, or should prevent, them 
from becoming remarkable actors. That is our only 
consolation for the unalterable condition by which we 
seem fated to see our really great actors after they have 
passed their prime. One of the oldest objections to 
stage plays, that they are dangerously attractive, is 
another of those Puritanical notions which square very 
i!l with the facts. It is not an excess of morality which 
is responsible for the comparatively small number of 
theatres supported by the vast population of our large 
cities. On the contrary, as has been justly observed, 
the voluptuary has a poor time in the theatre. 

By strenuous efforts an actor-manager can provide 
a theatre with a tradition for a number of years. But 
the result of this is that one visit to the theatre will 
provide you with opportunities of seeing all the plays 
which are produced there during that actor-manager’s 
régime. Irving would have chuckled if he had over- 
heard the remark of a lady who was asked how she 
had enjoyed Her Forbidden Marriage, which was 
recently played at the theatre that was once his. “ Very 
good,” she said complacently. “Quite in the Lyceum 
style.” A scheme for a National Theatre in England 
would prove a national success only if it provided us 
with a building where we could gaze abstractedly at 
the posters and pass on to a cinema. 


HERBERT GARLAND. 
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HUSTLE AND 


Ivory Apes and Peacocks. 
Laurie.) 6s. net. 


The hustler in the world of the spirit is new to. 
us. After reading Ivory Apes and Peacocks, we are 
left with an impression of its author tearing 
through life on the front of an express train to thrills. 
without end from kaleidoscopic flying scenery. Or 
it is as if he were a spectator enjoying the best effects. 
at a sustained blaze of fireworks. Or, again, he may 
be imagined rushing about a flower garden, stopping 
breathlessly at particular blooms—and they are chiefly 
exotic blooms—which insist on his attention. “Give 
me my moments, you may keep your years,” said the 
poet apostrophising Time, and the energetic Mr. 
Huneker—his very name is like a dynamo!—would 
thoroughly agree with him. He is withal fortunate 
in the quantity, if not always in the quality, of his 
moments. Most Americans, we firmly believe, hustle 
with the devil after them, not daring to stop. Mr. 
Huneker would stop if he thought the sensation worth 
while, but the experience would be a waste of time, 
there is so much in life for him to enjoy. The melan- 
choly Jacques marvelled that “ fools should be so deep 
contemplative.” Mr. Huneker would retort at once 
that it is because they are fools. For him the visible 
world not only exists, it is alive all the time. “To 
burn always with this hard gemlike flame,” says Pater, 
“to maintain this ecstasy, is success in life.” Mr. 
Huneker burns in the manner of a naptha flare, and 
is enthusiastic rather than ecstatic, but at any rate he 
burns. We will say this for him also—that Epicurus 
would have thought twice before bundling him out 
of the garden. If not a resident therein, he would 





ART, 


By JAMES HUNEKER. (Werner 


have been at least an occasional visitor. Pater might 
have invited him once in a twelvemonth. Not for such 
as Mr. Huneker was the famous Conclusion omitted 
from the second edition of The Renaissance. He would 
agree that, of the “various forms of enthusiastic 


activity,” art gives the “highest quality.” Whether 
the greatest art attracts him is another matter. He is 
a cosmopolitan modern of the moderns. Names un- 
known to the majority in music, painting, literature 
and the drama jostle one another in these pages. And 
for most of them the author has a quick and pithy 
judgment, though whether his judgments are of much 
importance is also another matter. Witness the way 
in which in a lengthy study of Conrad he dismisses 
The Secret Agent and Mrs. Verloc— 
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Then there is Winnie Verloc in The Secret 
Agent, and her cockney sentiment and rancours. 
She is remarkably “ realised,” and is a pitiful 
apparition at the close. The detective Verloc, her 
husband, wavers as a portrait between reality and 
melodrama. {he minor female characters, her 
mother and the titled lady patron of the prophet 
Michaelis, are no mere supernumerarics. 


This of a great novel and of Conrad’s great female 
creation is the sort of criticism one expects from the 
popular “ literary” weeklies. We must, however, do 
Mr. Huneker the justice to say that he is not always 
so superficial. He expresses memorable ideas, he 
creates a desire for the acquaintaince of many of the 
artists he mentions, and his book, when all is said, is 
a book to read. 


THE BASKISH VERB. 


Keys to the Baskish Verb in Leizarraga’s New Testament, 
A.D. 1571, being an Analytical Quotational Synopsis of 
the 1,673 Forms found in St. John’s Gospel, The Acts, 
The Letters to the Romans, the Corinthians, and St. 
Titos, those of St. James and St. Peter and the Apoca- 
lypse. By E. S. DopGson, M.A. London. 
net. 


IQ15. 30S. 


This book is the latest instalment of an Analytical 
Concordance or Synopsis of the Verbal Forms used in 
the Baskish New Testament of Jean de Leizarraga, 
printed in 1571. The work, as Mr. Dodgson informs 
us, was begun in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris 
in the autumn of 1889, and specimens of it have been 
published at intervals. “Some of these are rehandled 
in this volume blended with others never printed before, 
and the whole embracing about half the New Testa- 
ment, is offered to Comparative Philologists” (p, 604). 
The plan adopted by the author corresponds to that 
employed in the familiar Ilebrew and Greek analytical 
concordances to the Old and New Testaments. The 
parsing of the forms is given in French, and their 
meaning is explained in English, each quotation being 
provided with the corresponding French version of the 
Passage in question taken “ from ‘Se Nouveau Testa- 
ment, printed by I. Faure at Lyon in 1566.” The work 
therefore furnishes scholars with material for construct- 
ing a grammar of the Basque language as it appeared 
at this particular epoch in its history. Mr. Dodgson 
Promises us an “analytical index to the whole of 
Leizarraga’s verb” (p. 694). By comparing the forms 
of the Leizarragan verb with the dialectical varieties 
of the present-day language, it might be possible to 
lay the foundations of an historical grammar of the 
Basque language. An analysis of the forms as they 


occur in the older literature would perhaps enable 
students to test the various theories that have been 
broached respecting the affinities of Basque. The view 
propounded by the late Mr. Robert Ellis was that 
this language was related to the Caucasian group 
(Sources of the Etruscan and Basque Languages, Lon- 
don, 1886). This would seem to imply that Basque 
was the last surviving western member of a primitive 
family of languages extending from the Caspian Sea 
to the Atlantic, to which family it has been proposed 
to give the name Iberian. It is just possible that the 
Sumerian, the primitive language of Babylonia, 
belongs to the same group. If this be the case, then 
the area occupied by these languages in the earliest 
times would have been limited on the east by the 
Caucasus and the mountain ranges and deserts of 
Persia. It may be conjectured that the original home 
of the Sumerians was in the mountainous region of 
Armenia, around the sources of the Tigris and 
Euphrates—the Sumerian hieroglyph for “country ” 
representing a range of mountains. From this centre 
they would have moved south along the banks of 
the two rivers, till they reached the sea, the limit of 
their migration, where they for the first time estab- 
The affinity of 
Sumerian to Basque has been indicated in a general 
way by Prof. Hommel, and in greater detail by Ernst 
Bonnell (Weissbach: Die Sumerische Frage, p. 132). 
Certain correspondences may be mentioned which 
would seem to support this theory, but whether they 
are more than mere coincidence cannot be decided 
at the present stage of linguistic research. Basque 
zu (second person singular pronoun suffix), Sumerian 
zae (pronounced 26). B. eduki, “to have”; S. tug (id.). 
B. -7a, “ to, towards”; S. -va (id.). B. -ko, “ of”); 
S. -ka, -ge (id.). B. ta, “with” (instrumental); S. -¢@ 
(id.). B. 2 (sign of the second and third person plural 
of the imperfect); S. 2u-ne-ne (used for the possessive 
of the second and third person plural) (Weissbach, 
B. lav-, “ four”; S. amma (id.). B. uri, 
“village”; S. uzu, “town.” B. gai, “night”; S. gé 
(id.). B. iz, “ fire”; S. izé (id.). These instances are, 
of course, too few to be of much value for the pur- 
poses of scientific comparison, though they might 
easily be supplemented. Ia any case, the safest course 
in all investigations of this kind is to refer to docu- 
mentary evidence, such as that provided in Mr. 
Dodgson’s work, and by comparing the separate forms 
to ascertain the principles governing the phonology of 
the language. 


lished a permanent settlement. 


l.c., p. 163). 
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NOTICES. 


The First Temptation of St. Anthony. Translated by RENE 
FRANCIS, and illustrated from drawings by KATHARINE 
Low. (Duckworth.) 15s. net. 

Here for the first time in English is the earlier 
version of Flaubert’s masterpiece with Mons. Bertrand’s 
interesting apologia for the publication of the 1849-56 
MS., and a brief introduction by the translator. It is 
a handsome volume, and we must congratulate Miss 
Francis on the excellence of her translation. The high 
priest of the mot juste would himself have approved it, 
we think. In the matter of the illustrations, how- 
ever, the publishers have much to answer for. The 
army of young women influenced by Beardsley has of 
late years assumed alarming proportions. Imitation of 
that sinister genius would seem to be the easiest form 
of flattery. Without the drawings the book would be 
perfect. 





The Life and Times of Queen Adelaide. 
Sanpars. (Stanley Paul.) 16s. net. 
Of the Consort of William the Fourth Miss San- 

dars remarks :— 


By Mary F. 


“It is nowadays the fashion to consider Queen 
Adelaide a nonentity; but she loomed large in 
the eyes of her contemporaries. She had reformed 
William; she was in part responsible in the eyes 
of the people for a change from a state of things 
which had outraged public morality. She signi- 
fied—in contra-distinction to the detested Lady 
Conyngham—the placing of what would in those 
days have been termed the ‘virtuous female’ in 
her rightful position.” 


There was little of the heroic about this unfortun- 
ate lady, and therefore she figured amid her squalid 
surroundings in a way that is apt to rejoice the hearts 
of those who add cynicism to wickedness and who are 
eager to find evidence of the dulness which they ima- 
gine is inseparably associated with virtuous females. 
It would have been easy to use rhetoric in regard to 
the state into which the Court circle had descended 
at the time when this Princess was brought from her 
native Saxe-Meiningen to take her place among Eng- 
lish Royalties, but rhetoric is avoided by Miss Sandars 
in her quiet and tactful biographical method. She 
devotes a chapter to the prevailing conditions of Lon- 
don wherein she recounts many of their social and 
economic horrors, but we think she omits a considera- 
tion of the fact that at this time the Court circle still 
continued to embody something which was alien to the 
lingering robustness and lack of sentimentalism of 
the country as a whole. We do not agree with her 
when she remarks that “in forms of expression, even 
in point of view, the Englishman of ninety or a hun- 
dred years ago differed little from ourselves.” In deal- 
ing with the life itself of Queen Adelaide Miss Sandars 
has brought her practised hand to bear upon a subject 
which might otherwise have proved an unenviable task. 
But by a careful handling of her materials and her 
agreeable style she has made an interesting book. The 
volume is richly illustrated with portraits and a most 
interesting series of caricatures of the time. 
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Footnotes to Life. 
net. 


By FRANK CRANE, D.D. (Lane.) 3s. 6d. 


“These little articles,” says the author of this 
book, “have been written for the People, who 
love Thought, and play with Philosophy, and 
speculate about God . . . fully as much as the 
Elect. They were published daily in some thirty 
newspapers in the United States and Canada, 
having in total about ten million readers.” 


Here, therefore, we are confronted by some of the 
models which our own Press have recently copied 
when presenting us with the outpourings of those whom 
editors are pleased to call “spiritual leaders.” As 
regards the book itself it is certainly worthy of note 
that ten million readers should swallow such stuff. The 
publisher has performed a service in allowing us to 
see in bulk what in a casually-read newspaper column 
might seem innocuous and merely foolish. In this way 
are we enabled to measure the total effect of this daily 
expression of a writer whose looseness of thought (of 
course he is impelled to spell the word with a capital 
T), and whose odd twists of morality are illustrative 
enough of the dire extremities to which those people 
are driven who pose as being “broad-minded,” and 
whose efforts are mainly concerned with an elaborate 
evasion of a direct acceptance of Christianity. The 
average quality of this Doctor of Divinity’s wares may 
be judged by the following extracts :— 


“ Goodness is frequently a question of adjust- 
ment. Morality itself cannot be composed of set 
rules.” 

“The United States does not go to church as 
much as did the Middle Ages, but we have a deal 
more Faith in what the Church is supposed to 
stand for—Righteousness.” 
“It is not truth we want in art. 
167.) 

“If you want to produce a good work of art 
you have only to tell the truth.” (P. 197.) 

“Tt is wonderful to see how a great genius, 
despised in his time, advances after he is dead 
to the undisputed sway of all men until opposi- 
tion ceases, and he takes his throne by universal 
consent. Only one or two first-class musicians 
acknowledged the ability of Wagner living; no 
one would dare to question the supremacy of 
Wagner dead. Jesus was rejected by the crowd, 
and executed by the authorities, but who to-day 
questions his moral grandeur or his spiritual 
dominion? When any man has won over the 
world I cannot afford to turn away from him. ..-. 
If I cannot enjoy Bacon’s essays I must wrestle 
with them until they bless me.” 


We have selected the least offensive example of 
Dr. Crane’s sense of values. And here is the worthy 
doctor on reviewers :— 


“T am unclassified. . .. Reviewers insist upoo 
classification. If you will not choose to belong 
to anywhere they will put you somewhere vi 4 
armis.” 


We can only remark that when reviewers have 
forgotten their classifications they and logic will have 
parted company. They will have joined that vast 
army of “thoughtful people” who endeavour to cover 


It is beauty.” (P. 
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up a lack of the reasoning faculty by pretending to 
be free-lances, who ape religion in order to tickle the 
irreligious, who ape irreligion in order to soothe the 
eonscience of an impious age, and who finally succeed 
in cheapening and coarsening every religious inpulse 
they touch, 


_—--—- 





I Pose. By StTeLLA BENSON. (Macmillan.) 5s. net. 


The war has been very unfortunate for Miss Ben- 
son. Not only was her book composed amid pre-war 
conditions, but it is a work which would have proved 
of inestimable value in stimulating conversation at 
tea-parties, which, alas, cannot now flourish in their 
erstwhile popularity. Nevertheless, it is a work which, 
in the words of her publisher, “may be expected to 
attract attention.” For Miss Benson has succeeded in 
expressing the sentiments of a clever and untamed 
younger generation which always insists upon the 
privileges of driving greybeards into an acute state 
of wrath. She writes with the pen of an impudent 
and assertive young woman who is unwilling to spare 
anyone from the shafts of a logical and spiteful wit. 
For our part we are prepared to preserve a benevolent 
neutrality and to welcome this first effort because it 
contrives to be a lively and an individual expression— 
in these days an uncommon achievement. 





The Jolly Duchess. 
Paul.) 16s. net. 
If of the making of many books such as The Jolly 
Duchess there is no end, it is none the less true that 
some of them are interesting enough to justify their 
existence at a time when a desire for occasional forget- 
fulness of the war is not unreasonable. Mr. Pearce’s 
account of the Duchess of St. Albans is of this order, 
and his own excuse for the making of it is therefore 
scarcely needed. Harriett Mellon, he says, 
was as much under the public as Mrs. Coutts as she 
was as Harriett Mellon, and probably no one occupied 
a more prominent place in society than she did. The 
newspapers were never tired of chronicling her doings, 
some of them not always in a complimentary tone, and 
after she became the Duchess of St. Albans the satirists 
considered they had full scope for their pens. It follows 
that the life of Harriett Mellon can hardly be considered 
apart from the time in which she lived, and it is this 
aspect, we venture to think, which justifies an attempt 
to picture not only her own distinctive personality, but 
her surroundings, both of the stage and of society. 
The Jolly Duchess is full of good stories. We 
like the following of an actress of the period who 
had not taken the trouble to learn her part, and 
insolently insisted on reading it to a naturally 
aggrieved audience. 

Mrs. Montague flew into a passion, and placing 
herself in a tragedy attitude, she exclaimed : ‘‘ So I may 
not be permitted to read the Queen?” ‘‘ No—no—no! 
Off—off—off! ’’ ‘‘ Well, then,” she retorted, ‘‘ curse you 
all!” and threw the book into the pit and made her exit. 

Such stories incline us to lament the passing of “ the 
good old days.” Our modern Montagues have sold 
their charming wilfulness for a mess of society pottage. 


By CHARLES E. Pearce. (Stanley 





My Vear of the War. 
6s. net. 

_ We gather from the newspapers that Mr. Palmer 

iS at present lecturing in the United States of America. 


By FREDERICK PALMER. (Murray.) 
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Englishmen will not be sorry that so able a writer 
and so whole-hearted an admirer of England is telling 
his countrymen the truth as he sees it, and thereby 
doing much to counteract the false impressions created 
by Germans and German sympathisers. We advise 
them to read this book of his if only to recapture a 
thrill badly quenched of late by the pessimists. Eng- 
land is still a land to be proud of, and many readers 
will be grateful to Mr. Palmer for reminding them 
of it. No “neutral” he, indeed! “It hurt sometimes,” 
he says, “ that we also could not be in the fight for 
the good cause, particularly after the Lusitania was 
sunk, when my own feelings had lost all semblance 
of neutrality.” And, again, apropos an anecdote of 
the /nflexible’s chaplain at the Falklands battle, he 
goes on to remark: “ It was not the British who needed 
his prayers that day, but the Germans. Personally, 
I think the Germans are more in need of prayers at 
all times, because of the damnable way they act.” 
And Mr. Palmer, unlike President Woodrow Wilson, 
has seen how “they act. He journeyed through Bel- 
gium and French Lorraine after the German invasion. 
He has known intimately Bosche, Briton, and French- 
man under circumstances which do not admit of 
illusion. If any person has any doubts as to the 
necessity for stamping out a monstrous idea, this book 
will serve to dispel them. Apart from this, it is the 
most interesting book on the war we have yet come 
across. Mr. Palmer is a vivid and vigorous writer, and 
as—thanks to the Censor—dulness in descriptive press 
accounts of the operations is our daily portion, My 
Year of the War will be welcomed by all who read 
it, and we hope for a speedy issue of a cheap edition 
that will enable a wider audience to enjoy its interest 
and profit by its wisdom. 





A Short History of English Printing, 1476-1900. By HENRY 


R. Promer. (Kegan Paul.) 2s. 6d. net. 
The Binding of Books. By Herpert P. Horne. (Kegan 
Paul.) 2s, 6d. net. 


The re-issue of these two volumes, together with 
the rest of the “ Books about Books” series, is im- 
portant and timely. Bibliography is a branch of 
knowledge with which all scholars must at least scrape 
an acquaintance. And it is perhaps a characteristic 
of a country which allows the special bibliographies 
of two of its greatest writers, Shakespeare and Bacon, 
tobe in the French and German languages, that to 
acquire an ordinary working knowledge of biblio- 
graphy should have been only possible through the 
small mercies of encyclopedias or by wading through 
a quantity of books containing isolated passages of 
interest. In fact, until Mr. McKerrow’s contribution 
to the last volume of the T7amsactions of the Biblio- 
graphical Society on “Bibliographical Evidence for 
Literary Students ” (which in this form is inaccessible 
to students), there was no elementary work in a compact 
form. These two books by Mr. Plomer and Mr. Horne 
may be said, therefore, to assist in filling a cavity. In 
a work which covers so-wide a field as Mr. Plomer’s it 
is inevitable that there should be omissions—that is, if 
one goes out of one’s way to look for them. We notice, 
for instance, that in his reference to secret presses he 
mentions only one secret Jesuit press in the seventeenth 
century, that at East Ham, and makes no mention of 
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Southwell’s press under the protection of Lady Arun- 
del. Also he does not mention John Wolf’s disguised 
issue of the works of Macchiavelli for export to Italy 
after they had been placed on the Index. But omis- 
sions of this kind are unavoidable, and it is a matter 
for surprise that there should be so few. Mr. Plomer 
is to be congratulated on the balance he preserves in 
the treatment of his large subject. When one considers 
the extreme difficulty of his task, that of selecting from 
and compressing the work of specialists—among whose 
researches his own figures with distinction—one 
realises the success with which his task has been 
accomplished. Mr. Horne’s book is necessarily less of 
a compilation, but a work of this kind required his 
considerable knowledge of authorities, as well as the 
additional practical knowledge gained in his extensive 
experience as a specialist on bindings. We are sur- 
prised to note, by the way, that in his interesting 
summary of authorities at the beginning there is no 
reference to Mr. Weale. The book is very readable, 
which is rare in works of this kind, and is embellished 
by several interesting reproductions. 





The Heart of the Hills. By JOHN Fox. (Constable.) 2s. net. 


“But before midnight Jason and Mavis fared 
forth pillion-fashion again. Only, Jason too rode side- 
wise every now and then that he might clasp her with 
one arm and kiss her again and again under the 
smiling old moon. Through the lights and noise of 
the mighty industry that he would direct, they passed 
and climbed on. 

“Soon only lights showed that their grimy little 
working world was below. Soon they stood on the 
porch of their own little home. To them there the 
mighty on-sweeping hills sent back their own peace, 
God-guarded, and never to be menaced by the hand 
of man. And there, clasped in each other’s arms, their 
spirits rushed together, and with the spiral of smoke 
from their own hearthstones, went upward.” 

Et cetera. 





Because of Phabe. By Kate Horn. (Stanley Paul.) 6s. 

“ Hughie,” whispered Anne that night, with her 
head on his shoulder, “I can’t help it, but I love you 
so much more now that you are—are not as strong 
as a horse! Women are like that, you know !” 

“Are they?” said Hugh Bentley; “then thank 
God for His gift of womanhood.” 

Et cetera. 





The Story of Julia Page. By KATHLEEN Norris. (Murray.) 
6s. 

Julia turned up her face for a kiss. 
wash your hands, Doctor, dear!” said she. 

‘‘Yes—and what are you going to do?” Jim asked 
jealously. 

‘I’m going to wait for you right here, and we'll 
go down together,” she said pacifically. Jim took 
another kiss. | 

“Happy ?” he asked. 

Just as he had asked her a thousand times in the 
last four years. And always she had answered him, 
as she did now: 

‘‘ Happiest woman in the world, Jim!” 

Et cetera. 


“Run and 
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SOME OPINIONS. 
Deserves credit for revealing to the world an artist of unquestionable genius.” —Observer. id 
“If the editor succeeds in maintaining so high a level it will stay.”—New Witness. , 
“Style in the manner, let us say, of Pater or of the writers of the ‘Gypsy’'—style, that is, without any matter at all.”—NewA < 
“There is a valuable article on the Munich journal ‘Simplicissimus’ by Mr. Edmund Gosse and a quite beautiful story if 


Katharine Tynan.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“That new and deeply interesting quarterly ‘ The Gypsy,’ the first number of which created a genuine sensation in the lit 


world.” —Daily Shetch. 
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No. 2. 5s. Nett. 
With contributions by Richard Middleton, Alan Odle, Eden Phillpotts, 


Arthur Machen, John Gurdon, Edmund John, Nina Hamnett, Gerald 5 
Miller, J. D. Beresford, and others. 








A CHANT OF AFFECTIO 1 


By TW. H-CROSLAND ‘on and other War Verses 
De By T. W. H. CROSLAND 
Contains, among other verses now published for th 


Some of the finest sonnets in our literature now issued 
time, the famous “ 1912.” 
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